THE   DECADENT   PERIOD

and Saw-may (which is considered in the next section)
in 1880, tempted U Ku to abandon his experiments in the drama,
and he produced The History of Okkalapa in 1881 and Minnandar
in 1883, both written in the decadent manner.

The   great   contribution   of   this   dramatist   to   the    study   of
Burmese drama is his annotated edition of the Rama play, published

inlSSO.1

4.   SAW-PHAY AND SAW-MAY

The story of this play is as follows. As the king is unmarried, he
is advised by his ministers to take as consort Saw-may, daughter of
a rich nobleman, famed for her beauty, and he agrees. In the next
scene, on receiving a message from the king, the nobleman tries
to persuade Saw-may to accept the royal offer of marriage, but she is in
love with Saw-phay, a charming young man, but without any position
or wealth. Hopeful, who is present, takes the side of the daughter,
saying that she is too young to be queen. This Hopeful is a stupid,
comical fellow, who secretly hopes that the girl will ultimately fail in
love with him. The old nobleman, now very angry, swears that he
will force her to marry the king in a few days. The girl has made an
appointment to meet her lover that night, and now she decides to
run away. As she is anxious lest Hopeful should guess her intent ion,
she misleads him by saying that as she has always been in love with
him, she will elope with him that night. At the appointed time,
Saw-phay enters the girl's garden, and signals to her by imitating the
call of a cuckoo, as prearranged. She enters, but as Hopeful follows
her, the young man hides behind a bush. Hopeful tells the girl that
her father is soon coming to look round the garden, as he is suspicious
about a cuckoo cry at the dead of night. She hides herself behind a
bush, and begs Hopeful to prevent the old man from looking round.
The father enters, and to him Hopeful tells of the adventures he has
had at nights listening to the sweet call of a cuckoo. At last, his
suspicions allayed, the old man leaves the garden. Coming out of their
hiding places, the lovers embrace each other, to the great annoyance
of Hopeful, who now challenges Saw-phay to a fight; but the girl
intervenes and tells Hopeful, that although she has always been in love
with Saw-phay, she has also always loved Hopeful as a big brother.
At this he is appeased, and promises to follow them in their flight

1 An extract from this play is given in appendix xi.